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arguments of its adversaries, allow me 


in behalf of the society of which [am a mem- then, who object to Masonry on account of the 
ber, that the compact in which free and.accep-. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered before the members of Rising Virtue Lodge, | 


and various Offi d Members of the Grand Lodge 
openly declared to the world. They are refuse the support of its bounty and provision. 


of the State of Alabama, on the occasion of laying 
the corner stone of the Masonic Hall in Tuscaloosa, | 


by Atsertr A. Mu.uer, Rector of Christ Church, | 
Tuscaloosa. 


to say 


ted Masons are bound, engages them in no sys- 


tem of cunning artifice or secret fraud, to de-| 


ceive the world by an affected semblance of 
imaginary virtues. Its objects are fearlessly 


reflected in that light which every where sur- 


rounds the craft. They are seen and felt in 


the labors, the industry and perseverance of 
every faithful and virtuous member of the 


\the fruit was secluded from his view? Those 


privacy of its.symbols, and refuse its benefits 
because they cannot penetrate to the sources of 
its benevolence, for consistency’s sake, ought 
‘equally to object to the mysteries of that nature 
_ by which they are governed, and like manner 


| Again: we are often obliged to listen ‘o 
such objections, when urged by those who are 
thedisciples and followers of the christian reli- 
‘gion. It is against the mysteries of Masonry 


Fe.tow-Citizens :—The memorials of de- | brotherhood, andthe eye of curiosity may read that their anathemas are fulminated. It is 
parted greatness—the monuments of ancient upon the banners of the Order, ‘‘ Love to’ against the influences of those secret machina- 
nations, and the faithful records of departed God, and benevolence to man.’? In virtue of tions which are planned behind the curtains of 
science, are marked by those indelible charac-, such a declaration, it professes to inculcate,! the institution, and matured in the chambers of 


ters of skill and perfection which once render-. 
edthem the glory and beauty of forgotten’ 
generations. Over the plains of fallen Egypt, 
the lofty pyramid still towers in grace and ma- 
jesty ; at Rome, the declining sun still throws: 
his lengthened rays on the walls of the colos- 
seum, and beneath the fortress of the ancient. 
Sion, fragments of the sacred temple yet re- 
main among the tombs of the prophets. The. 
works of art still flourish beside those of na- 
ture ; and for the energies of genius, and the 
labor of research, there is left the bright solace 
of that posthumous celebrity which perpetu- 
ates the memory and achievements of man.— 
It is thus, that in founding the halls of phil- 
_ osophy, rearing the stately edifices of legisla- 
tive wisdom, and in consecrating the temples 
of religious devotion, the wise, the patriotic, 
and the pious, transmit to distant generations 
their disinterested munificence, and render im- 
mortal the labors and inventions of genius and 
of art. 
Those national solemnities which commemo- 
rated the virtues, and distinguished the ages 
of Greece and Rome, were hailed with the 
highest demonstrations of rejoicing and venera- 


tion. The inauguration of the enlightened 


and patriotic consul, the investiture of judicial 
authority, the emancipation from servile wrongs 
and outrageous oppression,the consecrated peri- 
od of civil liberty, and the dedication of pub- 
lic temples to the gods, were marked by the 
proudest triumphs, and the most ardent de- 
votion. 

It cannot be expected my friends, that on an 
occasion like the present, 1 should fatigue your 
minds by exacting the tribute of your patience 
and courtesy, in an elaborate disquisition on 
the subject which has brought us together, or 
that I should enter into a minute delineation of 
the character and objects which distinguish the 
institution of Free Masonry. } 

I am aware that in this age of restless inno- 
vation, and amidst the present popular doctrine 
of unqualified reform, that Masonry, like most 
other benevolent institutions, has received the 
full amount of that obloquy and misrepresen- 
tation with which prejudice and political fanati- 
cism have attempted to tarnish its reputation, 
and diminish its usefulness. Without adverting 
to the unhappy origin of those charges which 
have been made on the institutions of the mys- 


confirm and perpetuate the moral obligations 


and relative duties which unite mankind in the 


the consecrated Lodge, that their denuncia- 
tions are hurled. It is impossible for them to 


bonds of social order and virtue. It enjoins: tolerate that show of benevolence, charity, amd 


most powerfully the highest veneration towards |. 


God, and the most ardent affection for his 
creatures, 


foundation of all virtue—rejoices in that hope 
which springs from the labors of piety, and 
‘pours forth the abundance of that charity which 


| 


‘compassionates the wretched and relieves the || 
‘distressed. Besides its meritorious and disinter-| 
‘ested exertions for the relief ofthe indigent and_ 
friendless—it carries forth the mild and soften-' 


ing proposals of friendly intercourse, even to 


‘distant nations,-and bears in the consecrated | 


ichalice of its pledges the unctious spirit and 
healing qualities of that desirable peace which 
\is the offspring of the Creator’s love. Suchis 
the character, and such the favored and dis- 
tinguishing offices of the masonic fraternity. 

Among those objections which have bee 
strenuously urged against our ancient associa- 
tion, and propogated with no little industry— 
‘that which appears most conspicuous is in re- 
lation to its Secrecy. This is the great Shib- 
boleth which is every where to be found m the 
mouths of its adversaries, This is the great 
stumbling block which impedes its progress to 
perfection, and the immoveable rock of offence 
which hinders it from rising to honor, distinc- 
tion and usefulness. Let us look a little into 
the nature of this objection, and by a faithful 
analogy with other subjects see whether it can 
be sustained by any principle of reason or 
justice, 

The most simple operations of the natural 


stood in the phenomena of the material world ; 
and yet from their nice adaption to the pur- 
poses of active life, they are admired as fin- 
ished specimens of the Creator’s skill, and 
readily applied to the labors and services of 
man, All nature is in fact a secret, andthough 
the cause of its various operations be hiddeh, 
yet its perfection is perceived, its success ac- 
knowledged, and its bounties received. Who 
amidst this ample provision would refuse its 
choicest gifts, because the source of its mu- 
nificence was excluded from his research ?— 
Who under the sharpness and torments of hun- 
ger, would, like Damocles, shrink from a feast 


tic order, or exposing the weak and fallacious 


As the handmaid of religion, it: ty! 
embraces that Faith which is the strength and| 


sciences are those which are least under- |, 


good will, which is conjured up in the dark and 
mignight incantations of a mysterious fraterni- 
And what shall we say to such in relation 
‘to the mysteries and hidden perfections of that 
‘divine religion which they profess ? 

The christian mysteries are unquestionably 
‘the most sublime that can be imagined. Are 


‘not the origin of evil, the fall of man, the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and his redemp- 
tion of the: world by the doctrine of an atene- 
ment, mysteries which no human genius can 
|| penetrate, or operations of science unfold ?>— 
‘| And yet, who would on this account, refuse the 
|benevolent doctrines of the Gospel? Who 
| would reject its gracious and encouraging 
‘truths, or refuse its benefits and blessings be- 
'|cause they were in ignorance as to the origin 
and influences of its secret designs? St. Paul, 
‘the learned and devoted apostle of christianity, 
who so largely shared in the clemency and ef- 
ficacy of its doctrines, declared in relation to 
the abstruse and unfathomable nature in its 
decrees, ‘* That great was the Mystery of God- 
liness 

It is also urged by our opponents, that the 
obligations of the order, in relation to the in- 
terested motives of the compact, have been 
prostituted to the uses of political intrigue, and 
even to the obstruction of common justice. I 
am prepared to affirm, without contradiction, 
that there is, in the obligation of a free and ac- 
cepted Mason, no oath imposed, nor implied 
contract, which would sanction injustice, en- 
‘courage fraud, disturb the harmony of society, 
or endanger the liberties of our free and po- 
litical institutions. On the contrary, vice is 
discountenanced, oppression disarmed, injus- 
tice exterminated, and charity, that exalted at- 
tribute of deity, inculeated in the true uses 
and just interpretation of fraternal affection and 
brotherly kindness. 

In relation to the abuses of its privileges, 
and the misapplication of its utility as a social 
bond of union, it is probable, and the fact will 
be readily admitted, that designing and un- 
principled men have in various instances, pros- 
tituted its salutary enactments to the base dis- 
honarable purposes of party feeling and the 
complicated machinery of political intrigee.- 


of luxury, because the process which produced 


But it is asked, are the abuses and unhallowed 


‘ 
Moore & Sever—No. 22, Cornutt. 
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perversion of just and sacred principles con-||solemnly pledged to support, let it be remem- 
fined to the community of masons? Is it alone | bered that the foundation of these principles 
in this constituted fellowship, that vice secret- rests upon that basis of brotherly kindness 
ly puts offher loathsome and hated form, and which can never exist under the dominion of 
artfully enrobes herself in the chaste and attrac-, lawless and unnatural passions. If we are 
tive habiliments of virtue? Are the evils of| anxious to liberally diffuse the sweet influences 
dissimulation, fraud, calumny, persecution and |of benevolence and clemency ; if we believe 
even the extinction of life, confined to the un-| 
natural operations of those fallen and apostate of all perfection, and which beams from the 
spirits, who have sheltered themselves behind |doctrines of religion and morality,—we must 
the banners of this distinguished fraternity? Is be careful to let that Light in our undissem- 
it equitable—is it fair—is it honorable—to thus bled and virtuous conduct so shine before men, 
charge the whole order with the amount of that | that they may behold our good works, and glorify 
iniquity and turpitude which, in some instances, our father who is in heaven. Let us then walk 
have been perpetrated by men who bear the: as becometh the children of light, and in all 
nominal appellation of Masons? As well might things adorn not only the character of our an- 
christianity be charged with the bloody and un-|/cient and venerable association, but even the 
natural wars which the infuriated zeal and blind |holier precepts, and the more benevolent insti- 
devotion of her misguided followers have waged _ tutions of the gospel of the Saviour. 

in her name,and so outraged her offices and afflic- 
ted her purity. As well might the peaceful doc- 7 
trines and the merciful institutions of her divine ic example, be the just and faithful comment 
founder, be branded with those inhuman deeds} upon the nature, uses and excellence of our 
, brotherhood. Rest assured that no man can 


and foul atrocities which in past -ages so fa- 
tally shrouded her in the darkness of ignorance, ||be a worthy and acceptable brother, who is 
not wholly actuated by the principles of justice, 


human life, in our individual as well as Mason- 


and covered her altars with the life-blood of 
her martyred victims. 


Cheerless indeed would have been the pros- power of religion and morality. No man can 
pects, and feeble the hopes of the believer, in ibe a true and zealous Mason who is not a firm 
the speedy establishment of truth, even in ihe patriot, and who does not willingly submit him- 
eighteenth century, if for the inhuman acts and self to the government of his country, and the 
secret horrors of the murderous Inquisition, | faithful execution of its laws. 
the justice of enlightened nations should have Brethren of our ancient community! We 
exacted from the unoffending followers of Je-| are about to proceed in those appropriate, s.u- 
sus the enormous tribute which was due to hu- | gust and imposing solemnities which the pres- 
manity:in the downfall of its terrors and the ex-| ent auspicious season seems so happily to re- 

Unnatural, unholy, 


tinction of its name ! new. 
unjust, would have been that decree which to the objects and uses of our established or- 
‘should doom to infamy and public odium, the) der, that stable and approved superstructure 


in that* Light which is derived from the source |, 


Let our conduct in the several relations of 


and influenced in his life and conduct by the 


We shall shortly proceed to consecrate | 


monies which shall be before you, invoke the 
aid and protection of the divine favor on this 
your benevolent design, that in the gratitude 
and homage which shall this day ascend from 
your hearts, you may be enabled, in the lan- 
guage of an ancient apostle, to exclaim, ‘“And 
now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is Charity.” 


Masonic Meetings 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE—NEXT WEEK. 


St. Paul’s Chapter, Tuesday. 
Encampment, Wednesday. 
JOURN AN. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

| The political institutions and the division of 
property in America may prevent us from erec- 
ting those huge piles which have exhausted the 
income of princes, and in some cases swallow- 
ed the wealth of nations. ‘his however, does 
not preclude taste and chasteness of design, 
nor does it even preclude grandeur. The 
Greeks, who have given their name to three 
orders of architecture, and probably invented 
others, and who have filled all the shores of 
the Mediterranean with piles whose ruins still 
excite the awe of travellers, eflected these re- 
| sults with moderate wealth. This is explained 
| by the majesty of. the proportions in their edi- 
_fices. ‘Before I saw these splendid remains,’ 
says the eloquent Chateaubriand, ‘ I had fallen 
‘into the ordinary error of conceiving that the 
were perfect in their details, but that they 
wanted grandeur. But the first glance at the 
originals is sufficient to show, that the archi- 
tects have supplied in the magnitude of propor- 


fraternity and fellowship of the people of God, | upon which shall be reared a fair Temple of tion what was wanting in size ; and Athens is 


. . | . | 
because sectarian tribunals andinfuriated priests Skill and perfection. We are about to erect a 


had, in the secret conclave of their iniquitous) ™onument in which shall be deposited the rich 


accordingly filled with stupendous edifices.— 
The Athenians, a people far from rich, few in 


designs, consigned the innocent victims of 
their rapacity to the flames and sacrifices of an 


Auto da fe * 


Illiberal and severe would be that decision. 
which should decree the right of oppression and 
obloquy to the followers of Calvin, because, in 
the whirlwind of his intemperate and madden- 
ed enthusiasm, he had caused the unfortunate, 
Servetus to become the first victim of that ‘un- 
conditional and absolute Election,’ which doom- 
ed him in the spirit of its unmerciful proscrip-| 
tion, to the flames of inquisitorial persecution! | 

Brethren of our ancient and honorable insti- 
tution! Inthe unhappy dissentions and un- 
profitable discussions which for sometime past 
have so wildly agitated the citizens of our dis-, 
tinguished and prosperous republic, it is to be 
deeply lamented that prejudice and political 
faction should have so powerfully usurped the 
places of reason and reflection. Under such 
an unfavorable aspect, it becomes the duty of 
every member of the masonic community to 
exemplify the just precepts of his order, in the | 
exhibition of that forbearance and charity, 
which, under the most humiliating persecutions, | 
‘is not easily provoked.’ There is nothing 
likely to allay the excitement and soften the_ 
asperity of our opponeats, as that generous” 
deportment of friendly conciliation, and that. 
habitual equanimity of disposition which should 
on all occasions, give worth and virtue to the, 
character of a Mason. 

_If then, in the professions which here bind, 


—— 


| 


us together in the union of fraternal fellowship, || 


we believe in the principles which we have so. 


-*Auto da fe—‘An act of faith’—The name given in 


materials which compose the true Edifice of, 
that benevolence, upon whose god-like capitals | 
shall be inscribed the virtues of Faith, Hope! 
and Charity. Weare about to commence! 
those labors of the craft which will we trust, |’ 


number, have succeeded in moving gigantic 
masses ; the blocks of stone in the Pnyx and 
the Propyleum are literally quarters of rock. 
The slabs which stretched from pillar to pillar 
are of enormous dimensions; the columns of 


be fully consummated under the direction of 


that skilful and mighty Architect, whose glory 
covers the heavens and whose praise is on the 
earth. We are about to enkindle that flame 


edge, direct our judgment, and warm our 
brotherly kinduess and good will. 


shall here be raised, will not only prove an or- 
nament to this prosperous and flourishing city, 
and an honorable memorial of the liberality of 
its patrons ; it will not only in its spacious a- 
partments and goodly pillars, display the in- 


greatest attractions, its most splendid advan- 
tages, its most imposing adornments, will be 
seen and felt in its acknowledged utility. It 
will be the depository of knowledge, the nurse- 
ry of charity, the asylum of innocence, and 
the defence of virtue. The Light which shall 
descend upon its Altar to guide and illuminate 
the Jabors of the craft, must be reflected back 
to its great source and centre, in the returns of 
‘that benevolence and sympathy which have 
been warmed by its rays for the sorrowful and 
the destitute. All its labors of love, its works 
of usefulness, and its sacrifices of mercy,must 
be cemented by the unfading and incorruptible 
materials of that divine impulse of Charity, 
‘‘which has God for its principle, God for its 
model, and God for its consummation.” 


Spain and Portugal to the broiling of Jews and heretics 
for the love of God ! 


Repair then brethren, to the scene of your 


of genial light which shall expand our knowl-| 
hearts with the pure and acceptable sacrifice of 


The building which by our munificence, | 


genuity and ability of its master-builders ; its | 


the Temple of Jupiter Olympius are above six- 
ty feet in height, and the walls of Athens, in- 
cluding those which stretched to Pirzus, ex- 
tended over nine leagues, and were so broad 
that two chariots couid drive on them abreast. 
‘The Romans never erected more extensive for- 
tifications.”’ 
| one,” he adds, ‘‘ can have visited the 
Grecian monuments on the shores of the Medi- 
_terranean, without perceiving that they were 
| thoroughly masters of an element of grandeur, 
| hitherto but little understood among the mod- 
_ erns,-that arising from gigantic masses of stone. 
The feeling of sublimity which they produce is 
indescribable : it equals that of Gothic edifices 
of a thousand times the size. Every onemust 
have felt this upon looking at the immense mas- 
ses which rise in solitary magnificence on the 
plains at Stonehenge. The great block in the 
tomb of Agamemnon at Argos; those in the 
Cyclopian Walls of Voltersa, and in ruins of 
‘Agrigentum in Sicily, strike the beholder with 
a degree of astonishment bordering on awe.” 
False economy or want of taste often destroys 
the effect of the finest buildings by placing 
them where they can be so little seen that their 
beauty is absolutely thrown away. This fault 
is in many instances carried to a strange ab- 
surdity in the British metropolis. The elegant 
Greeks, says Chateaubriand,in a passage which 
contains briefly a whole lesson in Architecture, 
‘did not exceed less in the choice of the site of 
their edifices than inthe forms and proportions. 


labors, and in the solemn and interesting cere- 


The greatest part of the promontories of Pelo- 


| | 


| 
| 
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ponnessus, Attica and Iona, and the Islands of that portion is a very smalland weak one. No 
the Archipelago, are marked by temples, tro-| man of sense, no true gentleman, ever drewthis 


| disk, and was the first of mortals who beheld 
this singular phenomenon which is now consid- 


phies and tombs. These monuments, sur- line. And I am bold to assert that in point of ered of so much importance in astronomical 


rounded as they generally are with woods and) science, moral virtue, and even in practical po- 
rocks beheld in all the changes of light and liteness, the operative Mechanics of the Uni- 
shadow, sometimes in the midst of clouds and 
lightning, sometimes by the light of moon, people. The work shop has produced as many 
sometimes gilded by the rising sun, sometimes, great men as the college hall; it has done as 
flaming in his setting beams, throw an indis- much for Natural Philosophy, and more for 
cribable charm over the shores of Greece. | Religion, than the counting room, and has done 
The forms of architecture are often borrow- as much to develop intellect as hoarding 
ed from the graceful vegetable growth, andthe wealth. 
beauty of a gothic temple is traced to its re-| The individual who stands up, in the face 
semblance to the vista of a majestic wood.—| of the world, and judges his fellow men by 
Yet we neglect, and sometimes destroy the 0- their ability to exist without labor, must be des- 
riginal while we erect the copy, forgetful of titue of one or two very necessary qualifica- 
what may be called the harmonious contrast tions—experience or common sense. For, 
that might so easily be produced, and which is with these on his side, he would be enabled to 
so effective. One of the most striking build- see that intellect made the man, and the ope- 
ings in America is the Capitol at Richmond, ration of moral causes upon that intellect the 
principally because it crowns a noble hull, is gentleman. After his own image God made 
detached from whatever may weaken its effect, man, and he endowed him with certain attri- 
and strikes the distant spectator in various noble |butes, and he placed him in this world, with 
aspects. —Balttmore American. orders to exercise those attributes to his own 
| advantage, and to his Maker’s glory, and who- 
Grecian Monuments.—The first thing which | ever follows that command the most srrictly, 
strikes a traveller in the monuments of Athens, deserves to take precedence of his fellow men, 


is their lovely colour. 1 Wealth is not unfrequently the 


In our climate, where | and he alone. 

the heavens are charged with smoke and rain, | portion of knavery and folly, if we award to that 

the whitest stone soon becomes tinged with! the laurel which is due to worth, we award it. 

black and grecu. It is not thus with the at- wrongfully —Pawtucket Chronicle. 

mosphere ot Athens. The clear sky and 

brilliant sun of Greece have shed -over the EARLY MENTAL VIGOR. 


marble of Paros and Pentilicus a golden hue,'! The illustrious Pascal, no less celebrated for 
comparable only to the finest and most fleeting | jj. piety than for his intellectual acquirements, 


teints of autumn. Before I saw these splendid when under the age of twelve years, and while 
remains, I had fallen into the ordinary error | immersed in the study of the languages, with- 
concerning them. I conceived they were per-) 


T-' out books and without an instructor, discover- 


fect in their details, but that they wanted gran-''eq and demonstrated most of the propositions 
dear. But the first glance at the originals is 


in the first book of Elucid, before he knew 
sufficient to show that the genius of the archi-) that such a book was in existence, ‘so that of 
| , 
science, eage of sixteen he composed a 
accordingly filled re “ee edifices. | treatise on conic sections, which, in the judg- 
ment of men of the greatest abilities, was view- 
__ By what strange fatality has it happened that’ ¢q as an astonishing effort of the human mind. 
the chefs d’@uvre of aeeeny ; which the mod-|| The celebrated Grotius, at the age of thir- 
go teen, only one year after his arrival at the uni- 
chiefly to versity of Leyden, maintained public theses in 
at it into a church the philosophy, and law, with uni- 
| 


versal applause. 
Turks into a mosque. The Venetians, in the | ventured to form literary plans which required 


middle of the light of the seventeenth century | an amazing extent of knowledge, and he execu- 
bombarded the Acropolis with red hot shot; a'jeq them in such perfection, that the literary 


shell fell on the Parthenon, pierced the roof,blew | orld was struck with astonishment. At the 


up a few barrells of powder, and blew into the)| aoe of seventeen he entered on the profession 
aira great part of the edifice, which did less || 4¢ an advocate, and pleaded his first cause at 
honor to the gods of antiquity than the genius | pep with the greatest approbation, 

ofman. No soonct was the town captured, The admirable Crichton, who received his 


than Merosini, in the design of embellishing || 4. ation at Perth and St. Andrews by the 
Venice with its spoils, took down the statues reached his. twentieth yeat, was 


from the front of the Parthenon and another master of ten languages, and had gone through 


the whole circle of the sciences as they were 
at which the Venetian then understood, 


vention of fire arms has been fatal to the mo- 
numents of antiquity. Had the barbarians Gassendi, a celebrated philospher of France, 
been acquainted with the use of gunpowder, at the age of four, declaimed little sermons of 
not a Greek or a Roman edifice would haye||is own composition ; at the age of seven he 
survived their invasion; they would have blown |/SPent whole nights in observing the motions of 
up even the pyramids in seareh of hidden treas-| the heavenly bodies, of which he had acquired 
considerable knowledge. At sixteen, he was 


ures. One yearof war among the moderns , 
will destroy more than a century of combats a- appointed professor of rhetoric at Eigne, and 
at the age of nineteen he was elected professor 


mong the ancients. Every thing among the 
moderns seems opposed to the perfection of||0f p'ilosophy in the university of Aix. He 
was an eminent christian. 


art; their country, their manners, their dress, 

even their discoveries.— Chateaubriand. Jeremiah Horror, a celebrated astronomer, 
before he was seventeen had acquired, solely 

by his own industry, and the help of a few Lat- 

in authors, a most extensive and accurate 

knowledge of astronomoy. He calculated a 


Mecnanics.—A portion of the world profess 
to regard Mechanics as one degree below those 
individuals who have a living afforded them with- 


ted States of America are second to no class of 


At the age of fourteen he| 


science, 

_ Str Isaac Newton, made his great discoveries 
in geometry and fluxions, and jaid the founda- 
tion of his two most celebrated works, ‘Prin- 
cipia,’ and ‘Optics,’ by the time he was twen- 
ty-four years of age. In learning mathemat- 
ics he did not study Euclid, who seemed to 
_him too plain and simple, and unworthy of ta- 
king up his time. Amidst all the sublime in- ° 
vestigations of science.in which he engaged, 
and amidst the books which he had constantly 
before him, the Bible was that which he studied 
with the greatest application. 


| J. Philip Baratier, whe died at Halle in 
,1740, at the age of five, understood the Latin, 
German, and French Languages ; at the age 
nine could translate the Hebrew scriptures in- 
to Latin, and before he had completed his tenth 
year, he drew up a Hebrew lexicon of uncom- 
mon and difficult words, to which he added 
many curious and critical remarks. In one 
_year he read twenty large folios with all the 
attention of a great and comprehensive mind, 
—Dick’s Philosophy. 

Campbell, while yet alad in the university, had 
secured his immortality in his ‘Pleasures of 
‘Hope.’ 


Cement ror Iron Warer Pires.—M. Guey- 
|mard in an interesting statement of the intro- 
‘duction of water into the city of Grenoble, em- 
ploys a mastic to connect the pipes, which he 
names aquin. He thus describes the process 
ofits manufacture: ‘‘ I mingle,” says he, 
© 98 parts of cast iron filings, passed through a 
‘coarse sieve, and oxodised with one part of flow- 
er of sulphur: when intimately mixed, I take 
one part of sal-amoniac and dissolve it in boil- 
ing water, and pour this solution on the preced- 
ing mixture and agitate it thoroughly: The 
quantity of water ought to be such as to reduce 
the whole to the consistency of common mor- 
tar. This cement disengages a great quantity 
of heat and ammonia, and should be immediate- 
ly used. It is pressed forcibly into the joints, 
‘and after drying two or three days in the open 
air in summer, and from seven to eigit days in 
| winter, the pipes may be covered with an as- 
‘surance of their solidity.”’ tn all the basins or 
reservoirs of Grenoble, this cement only is 
used, and the joints prove to be as tight as if 
cast iron had been melted and poured into them, 
or as it the cisterns were made of glass. They 
stand in no need of repairs—and the same ce- 
ment may be used in all cases of hewn stone, 
and in other solid works that are exposed to the 
weather, asin bridges, acqueducts, conduits, &e. 


Active Benrvorence.—No mar. existing, 
be his station what it may, is exempted from 
the duty of inquirmg what good he can do to 
others. That man must have seen little of 
mankind who is ignorant of human misery ; 
yet such knowledge is not to be acquired by 
those who converse merely with persons of 
their own rank ; they must enter into the cot- 
tages and garrets of the poor; they must see 
them naked, hungry, thirsty, exposed to thy 
inclemencies of the weather, to the sudden at- 
tacks or slow wasting of disease ; they must 
see the effects of their uaruly passions, and 
their grovelling vices ; they must be acquaint 
ed with all the consequences of ignorance and 
poverty. Evils like these must be known be 
fore they can be remedied; yet the generality of 
the upper ranks knowlittle what their inferioss 


out manual labour; but,rely on it,gentle reader, ‘transit of the planet Venus across the sun’s 


suffer. 


. 


| 
| 
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Fron the New York Constellation. 
HOG REEVES. 
He drove the sow and little pigs, 
He drove the tusked boar, 


And in the pound he saw them safe, 
And fast he locked the door. 


[Old Ballad.} 


Among the town offices in Massachusetts is 
- the important one of hog reeve. ‘To this ojiice it 
belongs, to see that the swine are kept in due sub- 
jection to the laws; and if found transgressing, to |, 
impound, yoke, or ring them; or inflict whatever), 
other punishment, may be agreeable to the stat-|, 
utes, and requisite to the good order and correct | 
deportment of said swine. 


It has, time out of mind, (1. e. our mind) been. 
a custom in certain districts of the State, to select: 
the candidates for hog-reeves from among those | 
genticmen who have taken to themselves a wile. 
during the past year. On what ground it originat-_ 
ed, we are not precisely informed. Some sup-| 
pose, from an opinion, that he who can manage ‘a| 
new made wife, is best calculated to restrain those | 
other animals, for the due subjection of which the. 
Office of hog-reeves is constituted. Others sup- 
pose, it is intended as an encouragement to matri- | 


mony, by holding out the certain and sudden ele-. | 


vation to office of all such as enter the state of. 
double blessedness. While a third party insist 
upon it, that it is but another way the old foxes 
show their contempt of the young ones, who have. 
made haste to run into the same snare in which. 
they had themselves been caught. 
speak our own mind respecting these several opin- 
ions, we should say of the first, that the analogy, 


must be excecdingly slight between managing, 


one’s own wife and his neighbor’s hogs; of the; 


second, that there must be more powerful motives. 


for entering into the state of matrimony, than 


that of being chosen hog-reeve; and of the third, | 


that it savors very much of coming from one of 


those cunning old foxes who intend never to be. 


caught in the trap matrimonial. 


» 
But whatever may be the cause of this selection | 
of new married men for hog-reeves, or as they are | 


sometimes called hog-constabiles, the 
sually not a little amusing, and va Pm the 
most laughable incident of town meeting day.— 
The hog-reeves are not chosen by a ballot, like the | 


But if we may: 


effect is 


There are old men who have married young fools. You do not know how to ‘tortare.- --Try it 
ee and young men who have been tackled to again.--I don’t feel any pain yet.—We torture 
old ones; there are widowers who have married ‘your relations a great deal better, because we 
maids, and bachelors who have been yoked with | ‘make them cry aloud, like little children. You 
| widows ;--there are raw boys who have married | are not brave: you have small hearts, and you 
‘silly girls, and decriped old men who have mar-| are always afraid to fight.” Then addressing 
‘ried toothless old women. In short there are all one in particular, he said, “ It was by my arrow 
‘sorts of characters on the new married list, out of) ‘you lost your eye;’’—upon which the Flathead 
‘which the hog-constables are to be made. Sel-)\darted at him, and with a knife in « moment 
dom i is a nomination disputed on account of thequa scooped out one of his eyes; at the same time 
lifications of the candidate, but all the last year’s, cutting the bridge of his nose nearly in two.— 
husbands, ¥ whether high or low, rich or poor, wise, This did not stop him; with the remaining eye 
or foolish, are forthwith voted in, and are doom-_ he looked sternly at invitee, and said, | killed 
ed to bear ‘* their blushing honors thick upon your brother, and scalped your old fool of a fath- 
ithem.”? er.” ‘The warrior to whom this was addressed 

But those who are fond of throwing contempt, "instantly sprung at him, and separated the scalp 
as it were, upon the holy state of matrimony, by | from his head. He was then about plunzing a 
making hog-reeves of its recent votaries, have _isnife i in his heart, until'the chief told him to de- 
sometimes occasion to repent of their forwardness; ||sist. . The raw skull, bloody socket, and mutu- 
for the officers thus chosen out of joke, will ex- lated nose now presented a horrible appearance,but 
-ecute their commission in earnest and by no means 1) OY no means changed his tone of defiance. “ It 
be wantmg in attention to the grunters of those |was 1,” said he to the ‘chief, ‘that made your 
_very persons by whom their election was promot-| wife a prisoner last fall;—we put out her eyes;-- 
ed. And thus the poor swine get impounded, | 


we tore out her tongue;--we treated her like a 
_ yoked, ringed, &c. on account of the folly of their) dog. Forty of—” 
masters. 


In fact, some of the very active and in- | The chieftain became incensed the moment the 


telligent hog-reevs are accused .of paying more’ wife’s name was mentioned, he seized his gun, 
attention to their neighbors swine than to their ‘and before the last sentence was ended, a ball 


own Wives. | from it passed through the brave fellows heart, 
The new made hog-reeves are occasionally “and terminated his frightful sufferings. 
disposed to execute their office incontinently * 
on their constituents, doubtless supposing they || _ In general appearance and in certain charac- 
lad more need of looking after than the swine |teristics, the American savage isthe same from 
themselves, An instance of this kind occurred at | Chili to Athabasca, arid from Nootka to Labra- 
Newburyport lately, as we perceive by the Saiem!/dor. ‘There is an indescribable coldness about 
Gazette. A gentleman being nominated to the him, that checks familiarity: he is a stranger to 
office of hog-reeve, said ‘* he should be proud to) our hopes and fears, our joys o1 our sorrows. His 
accept, if they weuld allow him to begin the ex-) eyes are seldom moistened by a tear, or his fea- 
ecution of the duties of his office on the spot, by! || tures relaxed by a smile; and whether he basks 
yoking and ringing all the animals that had tres-| beneath a vertical sun on the burning plains of 
passed into town meeting and acted swinishly.” | the Amazon, or freezes mm eternal winter on the 
We will close this article by copying from our! ‘ice bound shores of the Arctic Ocean, the same 
recollection, a clever pun, which though old to|'piercing black eyes, and stern immobility of 
some of our readers will doubtless be new to|; countenance, equally set at nought the skill of the 


others. A man by the name of Shoat had been! physiognomist. 


But in moral character and per- 
chosen hog-reeve, when a wag enacted the follow- ‘sonal habits, the various tribes, even when living 
ing distich: 


Adjacent to each other, differ almost as much as 
The wisdom of the town now stands confest— do civilized communities. Most of the tribes at 


_ One Suoarr is chose to govern all the rest. the mouth of the Columbia, for instance, are a 
treacherous, mis-shapen, thievish set, who smear 
‘themselves with fish oil, and live in filthy hovy- 
‘els; while as an exception, there are bands which, 


INDIAN Cl. AR. ACTER, 
We give below one or two extracts from Cox’s | 


selectmen, moderator, and some other of the prin-| ‘* Adventures onthe Columbia River,” just pub- | 


cipal officers; but are nominated viva voce, and lished by the Harpers, and noticed - in our last. 
voted for by holding up the hand. It is then a 


time for jokes, which are freely bandied about at | recommend the work to the attention of our 
the expense of the newly married men. The) 
nominations are brisk; for, to tell the truth, few 
are ambitious of the and most persons are |! 
ever ready to place upon the shoulders of anoth- 


er what they have no desire tg take upon their || 
own. 


readers. 


‘Having been informed that the Flatheads 
were about putting one of their prisoners to)! 
death, [ went to the camp to witness the specta- 
cle. ‘The man was tied to a tree; after which): 


A set of merciless wags are always ready with |! 
a list of candidates prepared for the occasion, all) 
of whom have entered the holy state of matrinro- 
ny since the last town-meeting— some of them in- 
deed for the second, third and fourth time. But 
this repetition of conjugal duty, does not exempt 
them from the office of hog-reeve. On the con- 
trary, they are, jocularly, declared to be better 
and better qualified for that office, every time 
they marry. 

The moderator gives the call to nominate, and 
amotley mixture of candidates is announced.— 


came red hot, with which they burned him on 
ithe legs, thighs, neck, cheeks, and belly. ‘They 
jeans commenced cutting the flesh from about 
the nails, which they pulled out, and next sepa- 
rated the fingers from the hand joint by joint.— 
During the performance of these cruelties the 
wretched captive never winced, and instead of 
suing for mercy, he added fresh stimulants to 
their barbarous ingenuity by the most irritating 
reproaches, part of which our interpreter trans- 
lated as follows:--‘‘My heart is strong.--You do 
not hurt .me.—You can’t hurt me.—You are 


And we woald take this opportunity again to || way trustworthy. 


‘they heated an old barrel of a gun until it be- | 


like the Chinooks, are well formed, frank in their 
‘manners, cleanly in their persons, and every 
These ingenious people have 
‘houses of wood eighty feet in length by forty 
broad, divided by partitions eighteen feet high; 
| they construct canoes fifty feetin length, which 
will carry thirty persons; and besides the usual 
offensive arms of the Indian, wear armour of elk 
‘skin with leather helmets, so prepared as to be ar- 
row proof, and frequently even turn a ball. A- 
gain, in advancing into the interio:, some misera- 
ble, squalid looking, skulking tribes, who live by 
trapping, are to be found in the immediate vicini- 
ty of a thriving race of men, whose habits and ap- 
pearance are totally the reverse. The last are 
genetally those who hunt the buffalo on horse- 
back, and with frames invigorated by the chase, 
and spirits nerved by the constant encounter of 
peril, are equally fearless in character and noble 
in their carriage. And both on the coast and in 
the interior some tribes are entirely absolved 


from the restraints of chastity, while others pun- 
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nish incontinency with death; many clans again |! and of gold ; of silver it is evident, for several 
are addicted to stealing and lying, while these) told us that in the rainy season, when the ground 
vices are held in such abhorrence by others that is Grenched, pieces of silver are found as large as 
those who commit them are driven out from their || atichal. Indigo too is luxuriant,as also is the cof- 
communities. Cruelty to their enemies and forti-| fee plant ; still they are much finer and more nu- 


tude under the infliction of pain, seem to be the merous than any I have met with elsewhere. Of 


only qualities which are common to all. 


Extracts from Saunderson’s Life of 
FRANKLIN. 
Yor the manner in which he bore his sufferings, 


and the aspect in which he viewed his approach- 4S silk, but these wretches do not know how to|| 
value it beyond stuffing beds and pillows. True 


ing dissolution, we also refer to his interesting 
correspondence. ‘* You kindly inquire after my 
health,” says he to his favorite niece; ‘‘ I have 
not much reason to boast of it. People that will 
live a long life, and drink to the bottom of the! 
cup, must expect to meet with some of the dregs. 
However, whenever I consider how many terrible 
diseases the human body is liable to, | think my- 
self well off that I have only three incurable ones, | 
the gout, the stone and old age. And _ these not- 
withstanding, I enjoy many comfortable intervals, 
in which | forget all my ills, and amuse myself in. 
reading or writing and telling many stories, as’ 
when you first knew me a young man about fif- 
ty.” ‘Ihave not yet grown so old as to have’ 
burried. most of the friends of my youth. By liv. | 
ing twelve years beyond David’s period, { seem 
to have intruded myself into the company of pos- 
terity. Yet, hadI gone at seventy, it would have 
cut off twelve of the most active years of my life, | 
employed too, in matters of the greatest immpor- 


the mangoes there are 30 species of the mangos-| 


tien, oranges, &c. abound, all wild. Jn -fact, this 
exuberant country in the*hands of Europeans 


‘might become a perfect paradise, and a mart for | 


half the world. Cotton is plentiful, and as fine 


‘it is short, but it is wild.” 


‘umes in prose, from a youthful lady poet, is right- 
Jy named. ‘They are indeed made up of ‘ ro- 
‘mance and reality”—fiction mingled with real life 
'—common sense with sense rarely found--narra- 
tive, descriptive, colloquial ; lively, sober and pa- 
thetic---and all so appropriated and adjusted as not 
to combine precisely a novel ; nor yet so unlike 
one, as to be classed with any thing else. The 


heroine, for so we must cal] Miss ‘Emily,’ is pre- | 


sented to us at blooming nineteen, the pleasantest 
(of al! ages, ‘just past the blushing, bewildering 
coming out, when a courtesy and a compliment 
are equally embarrassing ; when one half of the 


| evening is spent in thinking what to do and say, 


and the other half in repenting what has been 
saidand done.’ She is pretty, very pretty, the 
reigning belle of the county, and is introduced as 


Romance ann brace of vol-. 


‘are decorated witli garlands of flowers. Every 
‘thing belonging to the bridegroom elect, even to 
_ his pipe and tobacco box, are decorated in the 
‘same manner. All the wine and liquor at weid- 
dings is called the Bride’s Tears. 


Sir F’. Bacon observes, that men in great places 
_are thrice servants; servants to the State, servants 
to fame, servants to business. ‘ It is strange,’ said 
he, ‘that men will desire place to lose liberty; the 


} rising into place is laborious; by pains, men come 
to greater pains ; and by indignities to dignities,’ 


| Danisu Panpemonium.—In the Sdda or Sacred 
| Book of the ancient Danes, the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked is thus described : ‘There is 
‘an abode remote from the sun, the gates of which 
face the north ; poison rains there through a thou- 


sand openings ; this place is all composed of the 
_carcases of serpents; there run certain torrents, 
vin which are plunged the perjurers, assassins, and 
those who seduce unmarried women; a black 
| dragon flies incessantly around, and devours the 
_ bodies of the wretches who are there imprisoned.’ 


| True and undefiled religion is a ‘pearl of great 
price.’ It is worthy the highest attention of every 
son and daughter of Adam—and he who is not 
_ anxious to attain it, but lives ‘‘without God and 

hope in the world,’ neglects one of heaven’s rich- 
est blessings, and must of all men be the most 


miserable. 


i} 


A distinguished gentleman of Pennsylvania whose 


tance ; but whether | have been doing good or. beautiful girls generally are, excepting she is nose and chin were both very long, and who had lost. 


mischief is for time to discover.” 

When he had approached to the very close o 
his life, he reasoned thus coolly witha friend.— 
‘¢Death is as necessary to the constitution as sleep: 
we shall rise refreshed inthe morning. The course | 
of nature must soon put a period to my present. 
mode of existence. This I shall submit to with: 
the less regret, as, having seen, during a long life 
a good deal of this world, I feel a growing cari-| 
osity to become acquainted with some other ; and. 
can cheerfully, with filial confidence, resign my 
spirit to the conduct of that great and good Parent 
of mankind, who created it, and who has so gra- 
ciously protected and preserved me from my birth 


to the present hour.” 


Sram.—The following extract of a letter writ- 
‘ten by a gentleman who has resided some time in 
Siam, will serve to give some idea of the country 
_ and its inhabitants. 

there isa country on the globe filled with 
the ridiculous, as also with immense riches, it is. 
Siam. It is truly a pity that so rich and fertile a 
country should not be in better hands. It is a fact 
worth knowing that the tea grows as luxuriantly 
here asin China; but mark the difference—in 
China it costs much trouble; in Siam, the lazy 
Siamese suffer it to grow wild; yet in its wild- 
ness, it is equal to the Chinese plant. What 
would it be if cultivated? But the summit of 
Buddhist felicity is absorption, and as that is not 
attainable, sleep is an excellent substitute :—that 
is left to grow as it can. The silk worm too a- 
bounds, also the mulberry, all wild for the same 
reason: and otaers besides, which relate to the 
government. The heir apparent is about 20 years 
old, and is immensely 1rich in gold, silver, and jew- 
els, but a child in allhis manners. He and his 
attendants play the most ridiculous grimaces. In 


of the story—the other personages are numerous 
and some of them figure to advantage. It would 
be unfair to anticipate the termination of the tale, 


and we will only disclose to our readers that Miss 


‘Landon has seen fit to dispose of her heroine in a 
‘different manner from many romance writers, and 
‘one calculated to produce a deep impression. — 
Traveller. 


A few years since, anelderly clergyman in the 
western part of this country speaking of the so- 
lemnity attached to the ministerial office, said that 
during the whole term of forty or fifty years, that 
he had officiated therein, his gravity had never 
‘but once been disturbed in his pulpit. On that 
‘occasion, while engaged in his discourse, he no- 
,ticed a man, directly in front of him, leaning over 
\the railing of the gallery, with something in his 
hand, which he soon discovered to be a large quid 
lof tobacco, just taken from his mouth. Directly 
below sat a man who was in the constant habit of 
sleeping at niceting, with his head leaned back, 
and his mouth wide open. ‘The man in the gal- 
lery was intently engaged, raising and lowering 
his hand, and taking an exact observation, till, at 
length having got it right, he let fall the quid of 
tobacco, and it fell plump into the mouth of the 
sleeper below ! The whole scene was so indis- 
cribably ludicrous, that, for the first and last time 
in the pulpit, an involuntary smile forced itself 
upon the countenance of the preacher, The un- 
expected intrusion of so unpalatable a mouthful, 
awoke the sleeper, and he was never known to 
indulge in that practice afterwards, 


In the Netherlands as soon as a git] has given 
a promise of marriage, the apartment in which 


this rich country there must be mines of silver 


she usually resides, and all the furniture in it 


| without both lover and confidante. ‘The charac- | his teeth, whereby his nose and chin were brought near 
pter is very well drawn throughout, and it is inter-' together, was told, “ Tam afraid your nose and chin 
esting to trace her through the various vicissitudes will fight before long; they approach each other very 


‘Iam afraid of it myself,” replied the 
‘gentleman, for a great many words have passed be« 


tween them already.’’ 


A certain Courtier to whom Queen Elizabeth had giv- 
en her promise to promote him, began to grow im- 
i patient ofthe delay. One day the Queen perceived him 
in the police garden, and looking out of the window, 
‘asked him, ‘* What does a man think of, when he 
thinks of nothing??? to which after a short pause he 
replied, ‘* madam, he thinks of a-woman’s promise.’’ . 


_ The following is one of the many curious ordinances 
of Catharine Alexowena, for regulating assemblies in 
Russia, and which we especially recommend to the no- 
tice of all tippling dowagers of modern days: ‘* VIII. 
No ladies are to get drunk under any pretence what 
ever, nor shall ary gentleman be drunk before nine.”? 


An Irishman who had commenced building a wall 
round his lot of rather uncommon dimensions, viz. four 
feet high and six feet thick, being asked his reasons for 
having it so thick, replied, ‘* to save repairs, my hon 
ey. Don’t you see that if :t should ever fall down, it 
will be higher than it is now. 


Animal food @sooner digested in the stomach than 
vegetable, but it is more stimulating or heating to the 
system. Flesh that has been long salted, dried hams, 
beef, &c. are less easily digested and nutrative than 
fresh meet. 


Dr. Lathrop was aman of genuine piety, but much 
opposed to the noisy zea] that seeketh ** to be known of 
men.”? A young divine, who was much given to eathw 
siastic cant, one day said tohim. ‘ Do you suppose 
you have any religion?’? ‘* None to sPkax of,” was 
the excellent 1eply. 


Fast property.~A winning race-horse. 


{ 
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I cal inquiry: novelty, surprise, and astonishment, ments of this kind, that it is a constant S6 
_ kindle in the bosom the fire of poetry; while of disquietude to the aged to be obliged to 
| philosophy is reared up by cool and long-con- make expensive repairs, after their means are 
Hat’s Worxs.—The second volume There is one circumstance not seldom when totally unable 
this interesting and valuable collection has just | to th e ho down to count 
been received in this'city. “In ‘this volume, | e omitte n every nation it has been will, therefore, do well to cast his figures for 
. Mr. Hall’s Political Tracts found that poetry is of much earlier date than life, that he may not be compelled to review 
says the editor, Mr. Hall’s Political Tracts 
arranged Sho thet: publication. | any pro uction of the human mind. er painiul circumstances, some fatal pecu- 
: i in the individual, the imagination and passions! niary error of his youth, 
To them succeds various Tracts, which, though 
not strictly political, bear an obvious relation: = saciatiin vigorous in youth, which in mature | Impressions of this kind have prepared us to 
to the subjects of politics and_ political econo-|| 28° subside, and give way to thought and re-| wish for a work of the above character, and we 
flection.” therefore can give it ahearty welcome. While 


my; employing the latter term, not in its re-) Rae 
y _ : The favorable opinion we formed of this the author gives a clear and lucid account of 


tricted sense, which regards merely the | | 
_ work from an examination of the first volume ateri . 

‘vealth of nations, but in the more extended >| the best materials and modes of using them, 
eeptation, which embraces the momentous topics | as been stregthened and confirmed by an ex-|/ ail useless and well known subjects are avoid- 

of general security, freedom, comfort, and hap- amination ofthe one before us. And we re-|'ed. The best writers, we are informed, onthe 
piness.”” The miscellaneous pieces are writ-| peat what we then said, thet, poiut of various subjects treated of in this work, have 
: ; | vated piety, purity of style, and elegance of) 

ten with great taste and elegance. From the a been consulted, and such use made of their la- 
essay on Poetry and Philsophy, we make the}, |, bors by abridging, altering, abstracting, and 

lection in the language. It will be read {condensing, as to give brevity with perspicuity, 


great interest by all who love to read the! and utilit 
Tt is the highest exertion of a philosopher | ti 


| 
o strip off the false colors that serve to dis- 


guise, to remove every particular which fancy) Operarive Masonry: or, a theoretical and practi- 
or folly has combined, and present to view attention to more durable materials than have 


cal Treatis of Building; containing a scientific ac-| 

the simple and naked truih. But the poet, | count of stones, clays, bricks, mortars, cement, gc.; been employed heretofore, but they would do 
who addresses the imagination and the heart, | 4 description oftheir component parts, with the man-| well to inquire if science in planning, and ele- 
neglects no circumstance, however fanciful, | ™* of preparing and using them. The fundamental) gance of execution, may net very properly be 

hick tules in Geometry, on Masonry and Stone-cutting, | encouraged 

closely to the human mind. In describing the | 


UC | forty-copper plate engravings. By Edward Shaw,!. Our country is not destined, so long as she 
awful appearances of nature, he gladiy avails | 
himself of those magic terrors with which igno- 


Architect, author of Civil Archtecture, &c. Boston: | 18 improved and embellished by the labor of 
Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1832. pp. 140. _ freemen only, to raise many cloud-capped tow- 
rance and superstition have surrounded them; | The science of building is beginning to re-| ers, uscless pyramids or gorgeous palaces; but 
fer though the light of reason dispels these) ceive in this country that attention which it has! plain republicans may surely venture to be 
shades, they answer the highest purpose of the | always merited, but which is sure to be over-| guided by a refined taste in the constructien of 
poet, in awakening the passions. It is the de-| looked where perishable materials are used, ad bore dwellings, which are destined through 
light of poetry to combine and associate; of | where the necessity of the case admits of no | life, to become the scenes of agreeable associa- 
philosophy to separate and distinguish. The | deliberation or delay. In many parts of our | tions and domestic attachments; and which 
one resembles a skillful anatomist, who lays | country it is deemed sufficient,if a comfortable , have such a power to inculcate love of home. 
open every thing that occurs, and examines the |shelter be provided of the most combustible | Can we in fact, make this sanctuary all that is 
smallest particles of its make; the othera judi- | materials, thrown together in the rudest man-| desirable, without such improvements? 
cious painter, who conceals what would offer d ner. Hence our charming rural scenery is' i 
the eye, and embellishes every subject he un-) frequently degraded, while the eye of good H Bank Rrrort.—The report of the Commit- 
dertakes to represent: the same object, there- | taste is offended, for want of care in building. tee appointed to investigate the concerns of 
fore, which has engaged the investigating pow- | To advise our fellow-citizens in the interior, | the United States Bank, fills twelve columns of 
ers of the philosopher, takes a’ very different i that it is both expensive and wasteful to erect | the Washington Telegraph! This ” the re- 
appearance from the forming hand of the poet, || wooden buildings, has been, until lately, an | pors of four members of the committee, con- 
who adds every grace of coloring, and artfully’ unavailing effort. Few trouble themselves) isting of seven. 


urce 
232, 


y with cheapness. 


| Not only should our wealthy fellow-citizens 


Adams says if there be a 


hides the nakedness of the inward structure | with the estimates of building, including paints 
under all the agreeable foldings of elegance and | and repairs, which are sure to follow the erec- 
beauty. In philosophical discussions, the end tion of wooden houses; much less do. they 
of which, is to explain, every part ought to be think of taking into the account the swift and 


‘single sentence in the report in which he con- 
curs, he is not aware of it. He has promised 
“*areport of the minority.”” The editors of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer have 


unfolded with the most lucid perspicuity.. But | certain decay of lumber, when compared with _ proved that part of the report which relates to 


works of imagination never exert a more pow- 
erful influence than when the author has con- 
trived to throw over them a shade of darkness 
and doubt. 
evils we but imperfectly discern seem to bid de- 
fiance to caution; they affect the mind with a 
fearful anxiety, and by presenting no limits the 
imagination easily conceives them boundless. 
These species of composition differ still further 
with respect to the situation of mind requisite 
to produce them. Poctry is the offspring of a 
mind heated to an uncommon degree; it is a 
kind of spirit thrown off in the effervescence 
ef the agitated feeling. But the utmost calm- 


ness and composure is essential to philosophi- 


The reason of this obvious: the. 


| brick or stone materials. Buildings of wood | 


may indeed be hurried into existence in a few 
weeks, and answer for a short time, the pur- 
poses of a shelter; but we are less safe from 
fire, or the tormenting anxiety arising from 
the fear of it, than we might otherwise be;— 
not to mention the danger of being burnt to 
death. Whatever reasons could have been 
urged for the adoption of this course, by our 
forefathers, or of some individual cases even 
now, it cannot, we think, be denied that more 
permanent mansions as well as storehouses, 
are on all accounts not only desirable, but 
strictly economieal. Young gentlemen would 
| do well to reflect, when about to make invest- 


their transactions with the Bank, to contuin 
| gross errors and misrepresentations. Mr. Mc- 
| Duffie says the whole report is obnoxious: to 
ithe same objections. The following is the 
‘conclusicn: 

‘* It is obvious, from the statement sv bmitt- 
ed, and the correspondence with the treasury 
concerning the public debt, and the fluctua- 
tions of the revenue of government, that these 
have hitherto essentially affected the general 
circulation and operations of the Bank of the 
United States. It would, therefore, seem to 
your committee to be more judicious not to 
act upon the question of rechartering ‘hat in- 
stitution, or of chartering any other national 
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Bank, until the public debt is paid off, and the 
public revenue shall be adjusted to the meas- 
ure of our federal expenditures.” 

The following is the conclusion of Mr. Mc- 
Duffie’s speech on the subject before the 
House. 

The Bank, then, has resources to the amount 
of 33,000,000 available to meet any run which 
may be made upon it; and I fearlessly ex- 
press it as my opinion, that if an attempt were 
now made to break the Bank, by running upon 
it for specie, it would be prepared to pay every 
dollar of its circulation before the bills could 
possibly reach the Bank, and would have some 
ten millions of its resources left, without any 


‘off 10 per cent. in two successive years from the duty 
‘on wollen goods--and to allow a drawback of three- 


‘States. 


_ CHoiera.~-The Centinel containsan extract of a 
letter dated Havre, 2d April, from which we extract the 
following: By my letters from Paris, up to 5 o’clock on 


reported! You will verceive therefore, that it spreads 
‘more rapidly in Paris than it did in London, upon its. 
first breaking out in the latter city. Still it may be said 
to create no alarm of consequence. We have no in-. 
‘stance of it in Havre, as yet, but are hourly expecting: 
to hear of cases here; as it is not in the nature of things 


‘that we can remain exempt much longer. Indeed I 


MR. POWER’S POEM—Second Edition. 
We have the satisfaction to inform our readers that 


fourths of the duty paid on hemp, when manufactured a second edition of Mr. Power’s Poem, printed in ele- 
into cordage and used in rigging vessels of the United gant style, and cn superior paper, has been published, 


and is now forsale at the bookstores. Of the merits of 
the poem we have heretofore spoken favorably, and we 


| believe in accordance with the general opinion of those 


who have given it acandid and umprejudiced perusal. 


‘Several interesting explanato tes h b éded 
‘Saturday afternoon, about 300 cases of Cholera had been | ey See ee 


by the author to the present edition, which have in- 


creased the number of pages to 32; and much en- 
| hanced the value of the Poem. 

| The Poem is forsale at the bookstores of Messrs. Car- 
.,ter & Hendee, Hilliard, Gray & Co., Wm. Hyde, Mun- 


roe & Francis, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, and Crocker & 


| Brewster, Washington-street; J. W. Burditt and B. 


_F. Edmands, Court-street; J. W. Belcher, Faneuil 


very much wonder that we have escaped so Jong.”? 
curtailment of its discounts. | 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT. r Cornhill, and at this office. 

The New York papers of Saturday furnish melancho- | 

ly details of a very remarkable accident which occured | A rumor was prevalent in Paris, that there had been. 
‘in that city the evening previous, between five and six a popular movement at Lisbon in favor of Don Pedro, 
o’clock, when the large new structure belonging to and that Miguel had fled. Another rumor was, that 


ing them that their country requires thetr services.— Phelps § Peck, on the corner of Cliff and Fulton streets, | the Russian Fleet had been attacked by the fleets of 
[The Indians,’’ he says, haveassumed a hostile 


_ and occupied as counting rooms and warehouse for the | France and England, in the Mediterranean, for interfer- | 


. . . | 
titude, and have invaded the State, in violation of the | very extensive business of that firm, suddenly fell in | ing with the affairs of Greece, but neither report could 
treaty of last summer. The British band of Sacks and | 


Fr 7 | with. a startling and tremendous crash, cuusing the be traced to any authentic source. The cholera was 
other hostile Indians, headed by BLAck Hawk, are in | foundations of the buildings in the whole neighborhood spreading toan alarming extent in Paris, and some 


possession of the Rock River country, to the great ter \'to tremble, ‘The edifice was of brick, six stories high, || other parts of France. : 
ror of the frontier inhabitants. I consider the settlers on | 


seaaiail Testing upon a granite basement of upright blocks or | The Paris Moniteur gives the following official bul- 
the frontier in imminent danger. 


| pilasters, of the description ordinarily in use. The letin for that city, from 4 0’clock, P. M. April 1, to 4 
A letter from Gen. Atkinson to the Governor, dated | buildingwccupied about 100 feet on Cliff street, and 75 P, M. Avril 2: 
Fort Armstrong, April 13, says: ‘* The band of Sacks ypon Fulton. Two thirds of the pile, comprising the 


under Black Hawk, joined by about one hundred K ick - _ whole front upon Cliff, and say fifty feet upon Fulton 


| 

‘ 

a 

Hall; P. C. Jones, State-street; R. P. & C. Williams, 
7 


FRONTIER Wanr.--The last [linois Advocate con. 
tains a paper addressed to the ‘ Militia of the North 
Western Section of [llinois,’? by Gov. Reynolds, notify- 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTACKED. 


Total of the day—158 men, 94 women 252 
apoos, and a few Pottawatamies, amounting in all to) street, was severed perpendicularly from top to bottom, | Total of the preceding days, 483 
about five hundred men, have assumed a hostile atti-| and fell at once into a heap of broken ruins. The whole ‘ — 
tnde. They crossed the Mississippi at the Yellow. building to the topmost loft, was filled with goods of | Grand total, 735 
Banks, on the 5th inst. and are now moving up on the | great weight and intrinsic value. The lower stories DEATHS. 
East side of Rock River, towards the Prophet’s Village. | were stored with iron and tin, and the three upper lofts | Total of the day—69 mer, 31 women 100 
* ‘crammed to their utmost capacity, with cotton. The! ‘Total of the preceding days, 167 
The regular forces under my command is too small to | joss of property independently of the building will be , — 
justify me in pursuing the hostile party. To make an ‘very great. But the loss of life is the most serious part Grand total, 267 


unsuccessful attempt to coerce them, would only irritate _ of this accident. 


them to acts of hostility on the frontier, sooner than | 
they probably contemplate. 


Boards of Health have been convoked in most of the 
Mr. T. H. Goddard, book-keeper, and Mr. Joshua Departments, for the purpose of adopting measures for 


Your own knowledge of the character of theze In- 
dians, with the information herewith submitted, will en- 


Stokes, confidential Clerk, were‘in the counting room. 
jon the 2nd floor engaged in writing at their desk, at the 
time of the fall; and Alfred K. Seymour, another clerk, 


the prevention ofa further spread of the Cholera. 
i 7 From 4 o’clock P, M. April 2, to 4 P. M. April 
3, new cases, 317; deaths, 127. 


ple you to judge of thecourse proper to be pursued.— |, was in the counting room of the first floor. All three ae . 
the is in great danger, and I will use,, were whelmed inthe ruins and crushed to death. The th 
, sh e adjustment of these claims is given in the Baltimore 
all the means at my disposal to co-operate with you in | whole number of persons killed and wounded is suppos-. Republican of Saturday last 
its protection and defence. ed to be twelve or fifteen, ' We are happy to sami that Mr. Nelson, the 
‘A strong detachment of the militia had been called to || The following additional particulars are given in the Charee freon han d 
rendezvous at Bairdstown onthe 22d April. Provis-| New York American. cats tha 
ions for the men, and corn for the horses were to be|} We have thus recorded the names of all the persons | our ean allowed 
furnished at that place. who have been taken from the ruins, from which it ap the King of Naples refused, at Gr t,t (i ve we oa 
Another letter says: The prophet (a Winnebago) || pears, that three were rescued uninjured, viz. Messrs. | on me 
is the chief instigator of the present difficulties, and he O’Niel, Pitkin and Bannister, three slighly injured, viz. tiene woald bia to 
is seconded in his nefarious schemes by Black Hawk.—{ Wanton Barney, and three colored men, and one color-| different 
These two Indians, with their followers are now near|\ed man seriously injured; and that eight were killed, |. od 
the spot whence Hawk was removed last summer. viz. Messrs, Goddard, Stokes, Seymour, Bower, Patter-, 
believe the prophet was not a party to the treaty made|\son (the porter,) and three colored men; making a 2 
by Gen. Gaines, but Black Hawk was in fact one of the || total of fifteen, already accounted for. This information ry derived from the United States 
principals, and he has boldly vivlated it, and it is. high}; Added to these are four laborers who escaped from sloop of bebe Onggn, Capt. Gordon, 33 days from 
time that he had received the meed of his faithlessness.’’ || the rear building uninjured, which increases the number. Gibraltar, arrived at Norfolk. 
of persons to nineteen. This makes up the whole |* enh : 
Tanirr Briu.--The Tariff bill reported in the Sen-|/number that was on the premises at the time of the ace| 
ate by Mr. Dickinson proposes ‘to reduce the credits and |jcident. The general impression, therefore, that several | into 
duties after the first of January next to a period of four|| other — were still buried in the ruins, will we trast. last ’ A letter to the Court lds in Engliah by Pa 
months, and after Jan. 1, 1834, to require payment in || Prove to be wan by his counsel —This letter earnestly 
cash on entry. It proposes to establish the valuation of|| A bookseller in Ohio offers antimasonic almanacks at | treated time to prepare for death,’and to see his family: 
the pound sterling, for the computation of the duties at)! oo cents each, and another in Fredonia, N. ¥. asks, || 0d its peculiar and solemn phraseology made it most 
$4,80—to reduce all ad valorem dut ies which are over || «« will anybody give us one cent a piece for ours?”? interesting and affecting. The presiding judge, in 
25 per cent, except on certain specified articles, on the much agitation and distress, then passed the sentence 
Ist of January next, 10 per cent, and on the succeeding of the law upon the piteonet, Piet he should be hang- 
January 10 per cent. more—to reduce the duties on||expected to commence operations in July. Jonathan'| ed by the neck until he was dead—adding the hope of 
bombazeens, and worsted stuff goods, and on linen 15)|Shove, Esq. has been chosen President, and Captain . " 


| God’s mercy for him. The miserable 
per cent. and the duty on flax to five per cent.—-to take | Augustus K, Osborne, Cashier. os to suffer terribly at the close of Ae seinen 


Warren Bank, Danvers, has been organized, and is 


| 
4 
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From the Milledgeville Recorder. 
CONFESSIONS. 


FROM THE MSS. OF A SEXAGENARIAN,. 


In youth, when pen and fingers first 


Coined rhymes’ for all who chose to seek’em, 


*Ere luring hope’s gay bubbles burst, 

Or Chitty was my Vade mecum, 
*Ere years had charactered my brow 

With the deep lires, that well become it, 
Or told mo that warm hearts could grow 


Cold as Mont Blanc’s snow-covered summit. 


When my slow step and solemn swing, 
Was steadier, and somewhat brisket ; 
When velvet collars were ** the thing,”’ 
And long before I wore a whisker: 
*Ere I had measured six feet two, 
Or bought Havanas by the dozen, 
I fell in love——as many do—— 
She was an Ang——ahem—my Cousin. 


Sometimes my eye, its fugitive glance, 


Casts back on memory’s short-hand record; 


I wonder—if by any chance, 

Life’s future page will be so chequered! 
My angel Cous’n!—Ah! her form— 

Her lofty brow,--her curls of raven, 
Eyes darker than the thunder storm, 

Its lightnings flashing from their heaven, 


Her lip, with music eloquent 

As her own Grand Upright Piano; 
No—never yet was Peri lent 

To earth, like thee, sweet Adrianna. 
I may not—dare not—call to mind, 

The joys that once my breast elated, 
Though yet methinks the moaning wind 


Sweeps o’er my ear, with thy tones freighted. 


And, py bpause, and turn aside 


plersure’s throng of pangless hearted, 


To weeps “No.—Sentiments and pride 
ea eh other always thwarted! 
I press:my hand upon my brow, 
To still the throbbing pulse that heaves it, 
Recall my boyhood’s faltering vow, 
And marvel,—if she still believes it. 


But, she is woman-~and her heart 
Like her Tiara’s brightest jewel, 

Cold—hard—till kindled by some art, 

Then quenchless burns—itself its fuel, 
So Poets say. Well, let it pass, 

And those who list, may yield it credit; 

as for constancy,—alas! 
I’ve never known--I’ve only read it! 


Love! ’tis a roving fire at most, 
The cuerpo santa of life’s ocean; 
No flashing through the storm, now lost— 
Who trust—‘tis said rue their devotion. 
It may be, ’tis a mooted creed— 
Ihave my doubts, and it—believers, 
Thongh one is faithless—where’s the need 
Of shunning all—as gay deceivers? 


I said I lov’d--I did. But ours} 

Was felt, not growled hyena fashion! 
We wandered not at moonlight hours, 

Some dignity restrained the passion! 
We loved—I never stooped to woo; 

We met—I always doffed my beaver; 
She smiled a careless «* How d’ye do;— 


Good morning, sir’’—I rose to leaye her. 


She loved —she never told me so; | 
I never asked--I could not doubt it; 
For there were signs on cheek and brow; 
And asking—! Love is known without it! 
*T was understood--we were content: 
And rode,.and sung, and waltzed together; 
Alone, without embarrassment, 
We talked of something—not the weather! 


Time rolled along—the parting hour 
With arrowy speed brought its distresses-- 
A kiss—a minature—-a flower-- 
A ringlet from those raven tresses, 
And tears that would unbidden start, 
{An hour perhaps, and they had perished) 
In the far chambers of my heart. 
I swore her image should be cherished. 
I’ve looked or peril—it has glared 
In fashionable forms upon me, 
From levelled aim—from weapon bared— 
And doctors three attending on me! 
But never did my sternness wane 
At pangs by shot or steel imparted, 
I’d not recall that hour of pain 
For years of bliss—it passed——-we parted. 


We parted—Though her tear-gemmed cheeks, 

Her heaving breast had thus unmanned me,— 
She quite forgot me in three weeks! 

And other beauties soon trepanned me. 
We met—and did not find it hard 

Joy’s overwhelming tide to smother,— 
There was a ‘‘Mrs.’’ on my card, 

And ske—was married to another! 


THERE IS A STAR. 


There is a starno gloom can shroud— 4 


A hope no wo can sever-— 


A ray that through the darkest cloud, 
Shines smilingly forever. 


When nature spreads the shades of night 
With scarce one hope of morrow, 
That star shall shed serenest light, 
To gild the tear of sorrow. 


When melancholy’s silent gloom 
Enshrouds the heart with sadness, 

That ray shall issue from the tomb, 
To fill the breast with gladness. 


Then humble Christian, fearless go, 
Though darkest foes assail thee; 

Though dangers press and troubles flow, 
This hope shall never fail thee. 


Married at Lexington, Ky. Mr. Iram Nye to Miss 


Mary E. Fish. 


This little Fish in loves pure lake 
Had heard her lover’sigh; 

His proffered hand she free did take, 
To be forever Wye. 


In joy the little Fish drew Vey 
Into the lake of love, 

And vow’d with him to live and die, 
And ever constant prove. 


Now all ye anglers that do sigh 
And toil for Fish in vain, 
Go learn the ways of Iram Nye 
And you can Fish obtain. 


Masonic Temple. 
NNIN, SMITH &°CO., have just published at the 
Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 61 Cornhill, a 
splendid view of the Masonic Tempue, recently 
erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 
mont-street. For sale at the principal Bookstores in 
he City. March 10. 


— 


EMERSON’S SECOND PART 
OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
BY 
LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 


THE plan of this book is such, that Mental 
and Written Arithmetic are very _ happily 
and conveniently united. Although rules are 
not excluded from the book, yet the illustra- 
tions which have been introduced by the au- 
thor, render the operations on numbers so 
clear and interesting, that the learner is prepar- 
ed rather to make rules for himself, than to re- 
ly on them from his book. 
Boston, April 28, 1832. 


Benjamin’s Practical House 
CARPENTER. 


UST published and for sale Bens amin’s Practi- 
cAL House Carpenter ; being a complete de- 
velopment of the Grecian Order of Architecture, metho- 
dised and arranged in such a simple, and comprehen- 
sive manner, as to be easily understood ; each example 
being fashioned according to the style and practice of 
he present day, containing examples of the Tuscan, 
Doric, lonic, Corinthian and Composite Orders, with all 
their details drawn to a Sarge scale : to which are ad 
ded, a series of Designs for Porticos, Frontispieces, 
Doors, Windows, Caps and Siils, Sash Frames, Sashes 
and Shutters, Base and Sur-Base Mouldings, Archi- 
traves, Chimney Pieces, Trusses for Roofs and Parti- 
tions, Stairs, &c. Engraved on sixty-four large quarte 
copper plates. By Ashur Benjamin, Architect. Au- 
thor of ‘* The American Builder’s Companion,” and 
The Rudiments of Architecture.”’ 
{$e Wholesale orders should be addressed to R. P. 


C. WILLIAMS, No. 18 & 20 Cornhili, Boston— 


or single copies may be had through the Booksellers— 
by capying and forwarding this Notice with Orders—on 
hand at all times a variety of the best works in use 
among Mechanics and Manufacturers, 

*,* Particular attention given to supply Libraries. 


Furniture Warehouse. 
JOHN HEWS. 
No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
60 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 


EC EEES constantly for sale a general assortment of 


House FuRNITURE, Viz. 

Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Break ast, 
Card and Work 'Tabies, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, 
Toilet Tables, and Glasses, \\ ash Stapds, common and 
fancy Chairs, Easy, do., Cradles, Looking Glasses of all 
Bzes, Couches and Sofas of various pattern, feather 
sieds, Mattrasses, Pew and Chair Cushions, Curled Hair 
Bedtickings and bindings. 

FEATHERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 

All of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in thecity. tf Jan. 7. 


Flooring Boards, &c. 
OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine,or Nortb- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready plained 
by steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 
quality and lower rates than can be procured else 
where. 
Orders received by 
Nov. 5. tf 


E. COPELAND, Jr. 
65 Broad-Street. 


SECRECY, 
POEM, pronounced at the installation of the Of- 
ficers of the Boston Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plars, Feb. 28, (832; by Thomas Power, Esq. For 
sale by Carter & Hendee, Hilliard, Giay, & Co. Wm. 
Hyde,Washington Street, B. F. Edmunds, J.W. Burdett, 
Court Street, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. Bel- 


cher, Faneuil Hall, and at this Office. 
march 31. 


AN ADDRESS 


ELIVERED before the Boston Encampment of 

Knights Templars, at the Public Installation of its 
Officers, on the evering of the 28th of Feb., 1832: by 
Paul Dean. For sale by Carter & Hendee, Hillard, 
Gray, & Co., Wm. Hyde, Washington Streets, R. P. 
& C. Williams Cornhill, B. F. Edmunds, J. W. Bur- 
dett, Court Streets, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. 
Belcher, Faneuil Hali, and at this Office. 

march 31. 


